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not a difficulty peculiar to this principle alone, but
one whicli attaches itself equally to all other philo-
sophical methods. The appeal to the senses, for
example, is by no means Yery clear and satisfactory,
even to those who profess implicitly to receive it,
when the question is to decide upon points of a
general and more abstract kind. The appeal to
the individual reason, again, is proverbially inde-
finite; and not a few, seeing the eternal doubts to
which it gives rise, have actually given it up in
despair, and thrown themselves either into the
arms of rank scepticism or of absolute authority.
Will any one, again, claim for the principle of
tradition any high degree of distinctness ? or is it
very easy, amidst all the mass of fiction and fable
which has come down to us from early times, just
to sift out the wheat, and cast away the heaps of
chaff in which it is concealed? Difficulty, then, in
the application of our adopted criterion of common
sense is by no means peculiar to this principle
alone. In fact, were the prize we seek in the dis-
covery of truth to be too easy of access, we should
begin to doubt its genuineness and reality. Not
the smallest intellectual treasure is proffered to us
without labour, much less that which is to decide
upon the matured fruits of all our thinking and of
all our toil.

Another remark we would make, preliminary to
the main point, is this, that we must never expect
to find a criterion which will decide categorically,
yes or no, in cases of contest or of difficulty. Long